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PART VI, “ISLINGTON GAZETTE” ACTIVITY—Concluded 


20. OVERLOOKED CORRESPONDENCE 


All that is rational is real, and all that is 


real is rational. 


The Clerkenwell and Islington period seems 
to have been so full of activity that it is diffi- 
cult to advance beyond it. The Islington 
Gazette correspondence went far beyond 
Islington and Clerkenwell and open¢td up all 
the meeting places of London as centres of 
conflict. It may be thought that some of my 
critics were stupid in their orthodoxy. To my 
mind they were: but their ideas of 1906 were 
no more foolish than those expressed in the 
columns of the press today by many who are 
reputed scholars and outstanding public men. 

In the Sunday Times today (1957) a dis- 
cussion is occurring on the question of life 
after death. With great caution, and ex- 
cessive delicacy of language, Earl (other- 
wise Bertrand) Russell states quite clearly 
that there is no life after death. This com- 
monsense view has been met with great 
opposition by folk who cannot swallow the 
idea that death is final. I admit that this idea 
is not very pleasant and it is disturbing to 
man’s vanity. How its truth can be questioned 
I cannot see. The priests and sorry prophets 
of superstition do deny its truth. Their 
arguments are not one whit superior to those 
advanced by the working men and the small 
middle-class people who cpposed me in 1906-7. 
They were despised only because of their 
economic status and not because of their 
foolish pretences. The pompous conceit of a 
cardinal is more obnoxious to my mind than 
the ignorant error of a working man dream- 
ing of some heaven beyond the grave where 
he may find a justice and leisure denied 
him on earth. I sympathise and understand 
but I oppose. Earthly Paradise for some 
generations to succeed us, there may be. 
Super-earthly paradise for ourselves, alas, is 
beyond all possibility of realisation. 

In summarising various phases of my 
Clerkenwell and Islington discussion, I have 
overlooked much correspondence that I think 
ought to be recalled. It is possible to sum- 
marise it and to pass on to later events. 


—HEGEL 


Really events, and not just discussion. Argu- 
ment, however, means thought: and thought 
is the basis of all true action. I ask the reader 
not to despise this record of discussion in 
which I rejoice. After all, it is part of my 
education and mental and moral evolution. 

The Islington Gazette correspondence 
omitted from previous chapters includes the 
following: 


[The date at the top of each letter is the 
date of the issue of the Gazette in which it 
appeared. ] 


Wednesday, July 18, 1906 
THE GOSPEL OF FREETHOUGHT 


Sir—Mr Guy Aldred seems to be of opinion 
that the scientist who strove much to popu- 
larise cremation is more worthy than the 
Prophet of Nazareth and His Gospel. I do not 
think so. Cremation finally reduces to noth- 
ingness the body which is dead, whereas 
Christianity, looking upwards, beyond death, 
seeks to endow with eternal, glorious happi- 
ness that wonderful ethereal creation, the 
living soul. Again, Mr Aldred belittles the 
Bible’s teaching. But who has not beheld in 
actual working the splendid transformation 
it operates in its adherents, taking them 
literally at a bound away from cold, purpose- 
less, never-satisfying unbelief, into intellec- 
tual rest, with an ideal noble beyond com- 
pare, ever leading on in the path of goodness. 
And then the children. Can we find it in our 
hearts to deprive them of the example of the 
tender Messenger, who said so sweetly, 
“Suffer little children to come unto me.” Nay! 
To do so would be a crime. Atheism means 
Paradise lost. The Christian religion shows 
us the way to Paradise regained. 


I am, etc., 
Barnsbury Square, N. F. RICHARDS 
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Wednesday, September 19, 1906 
A REPLY TO MR ALDRED 


Sir—I read Mr Aldred’s article in your issue 
of the 10th inst., on “Freethought and the 
test of Works”. I cannot help wondering how 
anyone can make .such glaring mis-state- 
ments as he does. Mr Aldred speaks of my 
trivial personalities, and my bombast in my 
letter of 5th inst. in your columns. He says 
that I failed to make good my case at Gar- 
nault Place on Saturday the Ist. To this I say, 
that cthers who were present beside Mr 
Aldred, had their opinion as well as he, and 
more than one of my hearers on that occasion 
have told me that I certainly had the best of 
the argument. One of them said that Mr 
Aldred was simply sat on. In my letter of the 
5th inst. I challenged Mr Aldred to a second 
debate on the same subject at Garnault Place 
on the following Saturday, and es he failed 
to reply either to accept or reject the chal- 
lenge, I naturally concluded he had had 
enough of it, which was a sign of defeat. — 

I see Mr Aldred is very ford of self praise. 
I have not the time or space to answer all 
his statements in his article of the 10th, but 
for him to say that Christ condoned drunken- 
ness at the marriage feast of Cana is deliber- 
ately false. Mr Aldred says he denies the 
possibility of a God, and almost in the next 
sentence he contradicted his own statement 
by saying he is so spiritually minded that he 
prefers Monism to Christianity, for to be a 
Monist is to acknowledge one God and one 
alone. How can Mr Aldred be truly spiritually 
minded if he denies God? Where does he get 
his spirituality from? Mr Aldred denies the 
existence of self-sacrifice. How does he 
account for those who have given up 
their lives for the good of others; some even 
to the giving up of fortunes and becoming 
poor in order that others might be lifted to a 
higher state. Is not that self-sacrifice? 

Mr Aldred pleads for an enlightened selfish- 
ness. The more Selfish a man becomes, 
whether it be enlightened or no, the more he 
thinks of his own self gratification and leaves 
others to look after themselves as best they 
can. He speaks of slum life after nearly 2,000 
years of Christianity. That only bears out the 
statement I have just made. He speaks of 
respected Christian churchwardens, land- 
lords, and jerry builders, who have thrived on 
conditions that have spelt the depravity and 
stultification of child life. I say that no Chris- 
tian man has willingly or knowingly done 


that, and I challenge Mr Aldred to name one 
e. ; 

ae y sympathies are with the lady whose 
letter appears in the Gazette of today’s date 
and signed “Disgusted Christian Woman”, 
and I have wondered whether it was the same 
lady who wrote some time ago, and who said, 
that although she was a Christian (or words 
to that effect) she was not ashamed of her 
daughter enjoying the company of Mr Aldred. 
At any rate, I am strongly inclined to think 
the letter did not proceed from the pen of a 
lady, but: was either written by Mr Aldred or 
a male friend of his; such is my belief, ang I 
am reminded of St. Paul when he wrote: “For 
the time will come when they will not endure 
sound doctrine; but after their own lusts shall 
they heap to themselves teachers, having 
itching ears. And they shall turn away their 
ears from the truth, and shall be turned unto 
fables.” (2 Timothy, iv. 3-4.) 

Mr Aldred makes a mistake when he says 
that Christianity is a compound of fanati- 
cism and asceticism. The New Testament not 
only teaches us to take thought for the next 
world, but it also teaches us to be happy in 
this world and make the best of this life. St. 
Matthew did not write anything to inculcate 
a hatred of those who did not subscribe to 
Christian beliefs, for Christ himself said in 
Matthew v. 44, “Love your enemies, bless 
them that curse you,” and as to Mark xvi. 17- 
20, “Yes, faith in God can save man, if man 
will only exercise that faith.” 

Mr Aldred’s nonsense is supreme when he 
compares God to a mere conjurer. Men and 
women have slain their fellow creatures, but 
it has been in direct opposition to the teach- 
ings of Christ Himself. Christianity has never 
preached militarism, but has taught us to live 
in peace with all men, and to say that the 
Salvation Army has restored very few social 
wrecks is a proof that Mr Aldred has either 
not studied the Salvation Army work, or he 
has wilfully closed his eyes to actual facts. 
True humanitarism is selfishness in the 
extreme; whilst Christianity, which is the 
only true religion, teaches unselfishness and 
brotherly love. 

I have said before the Freethinker, Atheist, 
Agnostic, are saying they hope to do some- 
thing bye and bye. The Christian is already 
doing something for the good of his fellow 
Creatures; we have evidence of this in every 
direction. 

ALFRED P. WALKER 

September 12th, 1906 
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September 25, 1906 
CHRISTIANITY AND FREETHOUGHT 


Sir—Having frequently attended the meet- 
ings at Garnault Place, I regret Mr Aldred’s 
personal attacks upon those who differ in 
opinion from him. I can cite numerous cases 
where Mr Aldred has done this, but I think 
even he would be sorry were I to do so. 

I myself do not think that the human race 
is so bankrupt of morality as one would infer 
from Mr Aldred’s remarks at Garnault Place. 
It is to be hoped that Mr Aldred will have 
better luck in the future than he appears to 
have had up till now, and that his confidence 
in individuals and in society will become 
Stronger as a result. 

If he will so frequently attribute unworthy 
motives to others he must expect letters of 
the tone of that sent by Mr Burrows. 


I am, etc., 
THOMAS THURLEY 
5 King’s Cross Road, W.C. 


Wednesday, Sepember 26, 1906 


Sir—The inanities of A. P. Walker are most 
amusing. If he desires to oppose me, why does 
he not attend my meetings at Garnault Place 
and do so? To think, however, that I am going 
to accept the challenge of any individual who 
only represents himself is a mistake. If Mr 
Walker will get himself put forward by any 
Christian body as its representative and con- 
sent to a joint committee being appointed to 
decide on rules and subject of debate, I shall 
be happy to meet him. 

He accuses me of being fond of self-praise, 
and then, in order to demonstrate his own 
modesty, declares he “simply sat on me”. 
Surely such modesty is worthy of the Christ 
who said, “Look upon Me, behold how lovely 
I am’”—in substance. As to whether he did sit 
on me, I leave for your readers who were 
present to judge. I will only say that he apol- 
Ogised to his audience for not being able to 
speak properly: referred to the sacred books 
of the Hindus, the Vedas, as “King Vedas” 
and a contemporary of Buddha; suggested 
that the Girard College in Philadelphia was 
founded by Father Gerard, S.J.. despite the 
fact that the “Father” is still with us, whilst 
Stephen Girard flourished 24th May, 1750— 
26th December, 1831. 

It now seems that he has never studied 
economics nor history. It is, of course, open 


to any child to denounce the philosopher and 
truthseeker. But I would suggest that if the 
readers of your journal are to be expected to 
take Mr Walker seriously he should first study 
General Booth’s “Darkest England” scheme; 
then master Proudhon, Smith, Marx, and 
Bakunin; and finally read Dean Milman’s 
histories of Latin and Roman Christianity. 
He might learn then how not to write non- 
Sense. Finally, I wcu'd advise him to obtain 
a good dictionary. “Monism” has no relation 
to the idea of God, but implies a belief in 
underlying unity and harmony. “Spirituality” 
is a subjective condition, not an objective 
gift, as Mr Walker would seem to suggest. 
I am, etc., 


GUY A. ALDRED 
(Minister of the Gospel of Freethought) 


Thursday, October 4, 1906 


Sir—From time to time we read a great 
deal about Mr Guy Aldred; why, I know not, 
for I fail to discover anything of an intellec- 
tual or instructive character in anything that 
he has ever written to the Gazette. Years ago 
I used to listen to the late Mr Charles Brad- 
laugh, Charles Watts George, W. Foote, and 
others, who were intellectual and clever men, 
who did not talk the wretched nonsense that 
Mr Aldred writes and talks. By the way he 
criticises others he should be the personifica- 
tion of fairness. Now, I observe in his refer- 
ences to Jesus Christ, that if he can pick out 
something which he thinks disparaging to 
the great character of Jesus Christ he appears 
to experience great satisfaction 

I would ask Mr Aldred to be fair. Are there 
no events in the life of Christ which appeal 
to his sense of mercy and forgiveness? If 
there are, why has he not given us both sides 
of the picture. I am, etc., 


J.B. RICHARDS 
September 26th, 1906 


Thursday, October 11, 1906 


Sir—I am pleased to learn, from the letter 
of Mr Newbold, that the Vicar of St Peter’s 
intends to take the active steps mentioned in 
his letter in order to combat infidelity. Con- 
trasts, like comparisons, are sometimes 
odious; certainly, when indulged in by Chris- 
tians, they are all-sufficient as indices to weak 
intellects, more or less, and biassed minds. Mr 
Lee, whom I have often opposed. is said never 
to change his opinions, and is, therefore, held 
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up as an example of superior intelligence. 
Joseph Barker was everything in turn, noth- 
ing very long, and in his changes never 
followed a consistent course of evolution, 
and he is hailed as a brilliant exponent of 
Freethought who saw the error of his ways! 
It seems that everything is subservient to 
making good the Christian case. 

As to J.B. Richards’s remarks, I would 
gladly take them to heart, only other Chris- 
tians and representative ones—to wit, Rev. A. 
J. Waldron, Messrs Bailey, Baker, and Green 
of the C.ES., as also W. R. Bradlaugh—accuse 
Mr Foote of not being a thinker, and of being 
a scurrilous blackguard. The Rev. Z.B. 
Woffendale, also, has praised me in order to 
denounce Mr Foote. I have come to the con- 
clusion, therefore, that Christians only prais2 
opponents, in most cases, when it is neces- 
sary to denounce other opponents. 

As to the character of Jesus, to the student 
of the Gospels it is obvious that there are 
eight or nine different Christs. There is Christ 
the fanatic and negationist, the Christ who 
attacked the hypocrisy of his time, and who 
was denounced as I am being denounced. For 
that Christ I have respect. But secing that 
Christ is put forward as the Son of God, as 
an impeccable saviour, it is necessary, in 
order to do justice to the memory of real 
heroes, that we should show his imperfec- 
tions. Cease to claim that Christ is infallible, 
and, supposing he lived, I will make allow- 
ances for human weaknesses. 

In conclusion, I would suggest to the Vicar 


of St Peter’s that there is still time to offer 
me the opportunity of 15 minutes opposition 
to Mr Lee. If he will offer me the opportunity, 
I will gladly accept it, and acknowledge his 
fairness. Or if, on a future Sunday, he will 
debate with me himself on “Christian The- 
ism v. Philosophic Monism”, I will give 5s. to- 
wards the funds of his church. I am not out 
to “sit” on people, but to seek for the highest 
truth possible. I admit the fallibility of 
human knowledge, I desire to uplift the fallen, 
but I know that whenever I identify myself 
with a cause that is not avowedly revolution- 
ary, no pious individual will identify him, or 
herself, with that cause. 

Here is a test. I am invited to assist for- 
ward good causes and work with “Christians”. 
I am prepared, as a non-smoker and total 
abstainer, for one Sunday afternoon, to ad- 
dress a Christian P.S.A. on “Scientific and 
Ethical Reasons for Being a Total Abstainer’’. 
Would any cleric or society be willing that I 
should do so, and preside at any such meet- 
ing? I await a reply. 

I am, etc., 


GUY A. ALDRED 
(Minister of the Gospel of Freethought) 


October 4th, 1906 


Much of this correspondence must be read 
in conjunction with previous chapters to 
understand the war that was waged against 
superstition fifty years ago in Clerkenwell 
and Islington. 


21. MR BURROWS IS UNFORTUNATE 


We mus£ look upon things as they are, and 
not as we would wish them to be. 


Reference has been made to Mr H. A. Bur- 
rows, the Christian Evidence lecturer and 
sometime supporter of the Progressive (which 
then meant Liberal) Party in Municipal poli- 
tics. Writing to me from Victoria, B.C., Mr 
Burrows admitted he had turned to Rational- 
ism before leaving Britain about forty years 
ago. In London, also, he joined and spoke for 
the S.DF., after I had left that alleged 
Socialist organisation. Mr Burrows will not 
catch up with my radicalism. It is clear, how- 
ever, that his dogmatic orthodoxy represented 


—NAPOLEON 


a point of view from which he had to retreat. 

As an orthodox Christian Evidence lecturer 
Mr Burrows developed the menacing attitude 
of the hooligan. Later, as a Social Democrat 
and a Rationalist, he became milder. He 
never apologised for his earlier errors either 
of. thought or style. Which is a serious defect 
of character, in my opinion. His avowed 
changes of view may be considered as apolo- 
gies. 

From the Gazette of Monday, September 17, 
1906, I reproduce the following letter: 
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Monday, September 17, 1906 
MR ALDRED AND THE FINSBURY COUNCIL 


Sir—It is a sign of fair-mindedness when a 
paper throws its columns open to a discussion 
of any kind, and I am glad to see “Onlooker”, 
Mr Walker, etc., are having a fair show. I can 
not, however, understand why so much fuss 
is made over the stupid remarks of Mr Aldred. 
“Mr Aldred attacks the Progressive Party!” 
Who is Mr Aldred? Is he a man well-known as 
a clear and logical reasoner and thinker? Is 
he a man who is known to be a worker in any 
local effort on behalf of others? Is he a man 
with settled convictions and a programme? 
Certainly not. He is simply a spluttering 
youth of 19, whose endeavour is to gain 
notoriety by abusing those who work for the 
betterment of others. The tone of his remarks 
is such that one feels that if he had power to 
treat his opponents as badly as he does the 
English language, they would soon be dead. 
Settled convictions? He has within the last 
few years been a Christian, Agnostic, Theist, 
and Atheist—I mean philosophic Atheist. He 
has joined one or two other movements, the 
last one being the Social Democratic Federa- 
tion. Now he is leaving that body, and pre- 
sumably he will join something else. In due 
course he will no doubt reach the Roman 


. Church and the Tory Party. 


Let me add in conclusion that the Finsbury 
Labour League and Trades Council is not to 
be identified with everything and everybody 
that bears a Progressive label. As to the 
attacks upon Mr Gillett and others, I think 
that all of the gentlemen mentioned are 
known as men who have been trying to im- 
prove Finsbury and help the working classes. 
What has Mr Aldred done? Has he done any- 
thing to change the conditions of the work- 
ers? No. He has been too busy changing his 
opinion. And this is the person who is to be 
regarded as a fit and proper person to pay 
attention to. For the present I leave him to 
the tender mercies of your correspondents, 
but in all seriousness I would ask him to be 
very careful what he says on the platform, 
for I fear that he will not be gratified by a 
slander action, but it is possible that some 
more drastic measures may be adopted. I was 
only present during part of his meeting on 
Monday, but I could see from the attitude of 
the crowd that they were getting tired of 
listening. I am, etc., 


HENRY A. BURROWS 
14a Clerkenwell Green, E.C. 


To this I replied in the Gazette for Tues- 
day, September 18, 1906, as follows: 


CHRISTIANITY AND FREETHOUGHT 


Sir—I have read with interest—not to say 
without amusement—the remarkable epistie 
oi Mr Burrows. Perhaps the most amusing 
thing about the whole matter is the fact that 
whilst relegating me to the realms of oblivion 
and classifying me as one of the class of non- 
descripts to which he himself belongs, your 
correspondent addresses his letter from the 
Peel Institute—i.e., from i4a Clerkenwell 
Green. Is it not, therefore, curious that, see- 
ing Mr Aldred is of so little importance, an 
inspired attack upon me should appear in 
your journal? 

As to my change of opinion, Mr Burrows 
deliberately mistakes the truth. Instead of 
being an Agnostic before I was a Theist, I was 
first a Christian, having been brought up one; 
then a Theist, and now an Atheist and Ag- 
nostic. This is a perfectly natural and evolu- 
tionary change, and had Mr Burrows studied 
more and revelled less in self-conceit, he 
would appreciate the fact, although he might 
dissent from my opinions. But if he is thirst- 
ing for knowledge, I will inform him that I 
am known both as a writer and speaker in 
Atheistic and Freethought circles, ie. as a 
representative one, as also in the Socialist 
movement. 

As to my relations with the S.D.F., I may 
say that I have withdrawn my resignation, 
without surrendering my principles. The logic 
of my revolt from conventional humbug has 
resulted in my cleavage from all revisionism 
and in my identifying myself with the avowed 
revolutionary section of class-conscious Soc- 
ialists. 

Mr Burrows praises the local Trades Coun- 
cils and sounds Mr Gillett’s praises. Worthy 
trumpeter! But will he show us who are the 
legitimate Trades Unionists on the Trades 
Council, and what Mr Gillett has actually 
done? So far as I can see, the Progressive 
Party merely went in on a false election cry, 
and have pursued ever since a hybrid Social- 
ist-cross-Moderate, capitalistic, humbugging 
policy. 

He suggests that I may join the Tory Party. 
That, for me, is utterly impossible. But I pre- 
fer Mr Goulding, who loses an election by 
saying that Chinese slavery does not exist in 
the Transvaal, to the Liberal, Mr Steadman, 
who, having won the election by saving it does, 
turns round and subsequently endorses what 
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Mr Goulding said when it was not safe to do 
so. And that Mr Steadman did do so is obvious 
by his silent consent when Mr Churchill de- 
scribed Chinese slavery as a “terminological 
inexactitude”’. 

As to my meeting on Monday, the meeting 
closed amid general endorsement of what I 
said, and the only interruption came from a 
drunken Catholic and some Christian trained 
under-aged hooligans. But the truth is, noting 
the success attending the efforts of our Soc- 
ialist candidates in Islington, the local Pro- 
gressives are fearsome lest they should be 
beaten in Clerkenwell. And we mean to fight 
them and to split their votes. But what is the 
local Trades Council anyway? One would like 
to have Councillor Shaw’s opinion thereon, as 
also on Mr Burrows’ epistle. Not that Mr 
Burrows is of any importance as a local or a 
public man, but only that he has had 
greatness thrust upon him. 

Apologising for this intrusion, and regret- 
ting that I should have had to tell the truth 
so plainly, 

I am, etc., 
GUY A. ALDRED 

September 17th, 1906 


The career of the late Sir G. M. Gillett has 
been dealt with in this autobiography, and 
also in Socialism and Parliament. Except for 
the fact that he was a Liberal whereas today 
the climbers are Labour, he was exactly the 
same type of character. The whole aim of 
politics is to climb to place and office. 

In 1906, Mr Gillett was very busy climbing. 
He used the struggling, or rather the wrig- 
gling, of the oppressed people as a ladder 
towards the top. My opposition at the time, 
and my censure since, were merited. They 
revealed vision and understanding. There is 
no point in condemning Gillett because he 
was Liberal and refusing to condemn his later 
copyists and successors because they are 
Labour. To do so is to combine folly with 
hypocrisy. 


From a report of the Finsbury Borough 
Council published in the Islington Gazette 
during 1906, I excerpt the following item: 


Last night the MAYOR (Councillor w. 
Reason, J.P.) presided at an ordinary meeting 
of the Council, which was held at the Town 
Hall, Rosebery Avenue. 

Ald. CROWLE-SMITH said it had always 
been the custom of this Council and of the 
Vestries preceding them to congratulate a col- 
league in receiving an honour. Councillor 
George Gillett had just been made a Justice 
of the Peace for the County of London; and 
as no man deserved the honour more for good 
and true public work done, he (the speaker) 
had great pleasure in moving that this Coun- 
cil offer its congratulations to their colleague. 
(Hear, hear.) : 

Mr DALDORPH seconded, Ald. Pond sup- 
ported, and the motion was carried with 
acclamation. 


Councillor Gillett briefly replied. 


Just one happy family! So George Gillett 
became in due course, L.C.C. Councillor, M.P., 
Knight, etc. Labourism, then outlawed, has 
gone one better. Labourists have become 
Barons and Earls. All thanks to parliamen- 
tarism! 

My friend Burrows changed! He gave up 
Christian Evidence but what a mild ration- 
alism! He gave up Progressive Liberalism for 
Labourism and Social Democracy. He spoke 
for the Shoreditch Social Democrats and 
visited their hall which I frequented also. The 
Social Democrats, in time, proved to be no 
better than the Progressives. His progress was 
worthless. 

The developinent it registered throws some 
light on my associations at that time. I 
quickly despised the Freethinkers, the Social 
Democrats, the Intellectuals with whom I 
came in contact. My opposition was sound, to 
my mind, and has been justified by later 
developments. 


PART Vil. THE 


| 


ATHEIST. CAMP 


1. FREETHOUGHTF ADVENTURES 


The idea of Progress as the law of life, 
accepted and developed, verified by history 
and confirmed by science, is the banner of 


the future. 


The year 1907 was a most interesting and 
exciting year to be associated with the Free- 
thought movement in Britain. Although I 
have inclined always to an exact and precise 
statement of my views on politics, religion, 
and ethics, I have never been a sectarian. I 
have a certain warmth of mind that makes 
me opposed to armchair philosophy. I believe 
in thought and I believe in action. I have 
never felt that one was an apology for the 
other. This has given my opponents an oppor- 
tunity at times for criticism that was quite 
untrue. I have never concealed my thought. I 
have never been afraid of odd associations in 
my action. During 1907, apart from my Clerk- 
enwell activity for the London Secular Society, 
I spoke all over London for the National Secu- 
lar Society. The Freethinker, edited by G. W. 
Foote, gave me as little official notice as 
possible. Foote regarded me as an invader 
and treated me as such. Yet I never sought to 
disrupt the society and never tried to secure 
any official status in it. To Foote, I was a con- 
venient private soldier. I am not sure that he 
did not regard me as a member of the awk- 
ward squad. 

On my part I did not have too much regard 
for Foote. His appearance always seemed to 
be a little artificial. He was an actor rather 
than a speaker. I never viewed him as an 
orator, although the Freethought movement 
of his generation did. I thought him un- 
original and to my mind the essence of oratory 
is spontaneity and originality. His platform 
style was pompous and theatrical and he 
carried himself with an imposing dignity that 
was utterly false. His phrases were studied 
yet shallow. A great offence in my eyes. 

My first contact with Foote was at Camber- 
well Branch of the National Secular Society. 
There was a mutual antagonism. He probably 
saw me as an upstart, notwithstanding the 
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fact that my manner was shy and retiring, 
except when in actual conflict on the plat- 
form. I saw him a would-be priest and I did 
not like priests, even when they styled them- 
selves Freethinkers and Atheists. He resented 
rivalry and both Chapman Cohen and he were 
most anxious to write down Robert Blatchford 
for his temporary lapse into materialist 
propaganda of a Freethought character. They 
saw Blatchford, with his determinism, his 
Not Guilty pleas, and his God and My Neigh- 
bour philosophy, as a menacing rival. Foote in 
particular, and Cohen as his lieutenant, had 
to be not only the priests but the popes of the 
Freethought movement. This explains Foote’s 
one-time bitter opposition to Charles Brad- 
laugh whom he attacked mercilessly. It ex- 
plains Foote’s conspiracy against Annie 
Besant, whom he feared. It explains Foote’s 
contempt for Richard Carlile, whose memory 
has been served badly by the entire Free- 
thought movement. 

Neglect by the official Secular Society 
faction did not prevent me from doing the 
donkey lecturing work for the Freethought 
movement, during this year 1907 in particular. 
I have been a donkey all my life. In every 
movement, or every phase of the one move- 
ment of the great struggle towards Freedom, 
I have been a donkey. I have done the rough 
and tumble work, spoken at street corners in 
all weathers, built up groups and branches, 
gone to prison for my uncompromising zeal, 
and at the end I have been told that I had no 
sense of organisation or team work. All this, 
by persons whose love of power and careerism 
destroyed the crganisation they had used. The 
team work always meant working to give 
them status. 

During 1907, I was most active as a Free- 
thinker outside of Clerkenwell and Islirgton. 
or rather, outside of my own grouping. I did 
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a lot of work under the auspices of the 
National Secular Society. 

From the Freethinker columns I cull some 
announcements of my Sunday lectures for the 
N.S.S. In each case I give the date of The 
Freethinker, which was published nominally 
on the Sunday. The date, in each instance, is 
also the date of the meeting. I would not re- 
peat my name but I wish each announcement 
to be published exactly as it appeared in the 
columns of The Freethinker. 

The announcements, selected at random, 
read as follows: 


1907, July 7. Camberwell Branch N.SS5.: 
Station-road, 11.30, Guy A. Aldred, “What 
Constitutes Freethought?” Brockwell Park, 
Guy A. Aldred, 3.15, “Christian Criminals and 
Atheist Moralists”; 6.15, “Robert Taylor, 
C.E.S., Infidel”. 


July 28. Camberwell Branch N.S.S.: Station- 
road, 11.30, Guy A. Aldred, “Buddha and Bud- 
dhism”. Brockwell Park, 3.15, F. R. Theakstone, 
“From Christian Chorister to Freethought 
Advocate”; 6.15, Guy A. Aldred, “The Cru- 
sades”. 


August 4. Camberwell Branch N.S5S.: 
Station-road, 11.30, Guy A. Aldred, “Trini- 
tarian Heresy”. Brockwell Park, Guy A. Aldred, 
3.15, “Richard Carlile”; 6.15, “Hypatia”. 


August 11. Bethnal Green Branch N.SS.: 
Victoria Park (near the Fountain), G.A. 
Aldred, 3.15, “Christian Criminals”; 6, “Why 
I am an Atheist”. 

Woolwich Branch N.S.S.: Beresford-square, 
11.30, G. A. Aldred, a Lecture. 


September 1. Camberwell Branch N.SS.: 
Station-road, 11.30, Guy A. Aldred, “The 
Philosophy of Pantheism”. Brockwell Park, 
Guy A. Aldred, 3.15, “The Ethics of Free- 
thought”; 6.15, “Atheism and Agnosticism”. 


September 8. Camberwell Branch N.SS.: 
Station-road, 11.30, Guy A. Aldred. Brockwell 
Park, 3.15 and 6.15, C. Cohen. 


September 15. Camberweil Branch N.SS.: 
Station-road, 11.30, Guy A. Aldred. Brockwell 
Park, 3 and 6, F. A. Davies. 


October 6. Camberwell Branch N.SS.: 
Station-road, 11.30, Guy A. Aldred, a Lecture. 
Brockwell Park, 3.15, Guy A. Aldred, a Lecture. 


October 13. Camberwell Branch N.S5S.: 
Station-road, 11.30, Guy A. Aldred, a Lecture. 
Brockwell Park, 3.15, F.R. Theakstone, “The 
Cradle of Christianity”. 


October 20. Camberwell Branch N.S.S.: 
Station-road, 11.30, Guy A. Aldred, a Lecture. 
Brockwell Park, 3.15, Louis B. Gallagher, a 
Lecture. 


October 27. Bethnal Green Branch N.S.S.: 
Victoria Park (near the Fountain), 3.30, G. 
Aldred, “‘The Church’s One Foundation”. 


November 17. Camberwell Branch N.S§S.: 
(North Camberwell Hall, New Church-road): 
3.15, Guy A. Aldred, “Christian Indifferentism 
v. Atheistic Socialism”; 7.30, Business Meeting, 


November 24. Camberwell Branch N.S.S. 
(North Camberwell Hall, New Church-road: 
3.15, Guy A. Aldred, a Lecture. 


I believe that The Freethinker during 1905 
and 1906 published announcements of lectures 
I delivered under N.S.S. auspices. However, 
these notices of my Sunday meetings are suffi- 
cient to establish the extent of my activity 
on behalf of the National Secular Society. 1907 
was, I believe, my peak year for general 
activity in London as a Freethinker. After, 
my Atheism became merged in my Socialist 
and Anarchist activity. 

Louis B. Gallagher accompanied me to 
many Social Democratic meetings. At the 
Southwark S.D.F. meeting in 1906 he angered 
Robert C. Morrison by his opposition and so 
inspired the Free Speech discussion in Justice. 

F.B. Theakstone was chairman of the N.S.S. 
Brockwell Park meetings and was keen on the 
discussion as to the meaning of Atheism. 

In Brockwell Park I came into conflict with 
the Rev A. J. Waldon. 

It will be seen that I lectured on Richard 
Carlile and the Rev. Robert Taylor, better 
known as “the Devil’s Chaplain”. The N.S.S. 
did not mind eulogies of Robert Taylor. They 
looked somewhat askance at references to 
Richard Carlile. 

During this important period the political 
conduct of J.M. Robertson, in the matter of 
the question of Secular Education, called for 
censure. 

The deaths of-Gerald Massey and Moncure 
Conway caused a great deal of consideration 
of the first principles of Freethought. 

Without actually repudiating his Atheism, 
Robert Blatchford gave up his open avowal of 
Atheism. 

I have lasted the distance as an avowed 
Atheist and evinced no desire to modify or to 
qualify my avowal. 

In Brockwell Park, the great champion of 
Christian Evidence was the Rev. A. J. Waldon. 
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He was a hooligan and altogether a somewhat 
shady customer. In the end he grew in dis- 
favour with his own people and, I believe, died 
under somewhat poor circumstances. He wrote 
a play which was popular for a time entitled 
Should a Woman Tell? 

In July. 1907, Waldon announced that he 
had converted a “renowned” Atheist named 
James Carl. Unfortunately, this man was 
known to F. R. Theakstone, of the Camberwell 
N.S.S. Carl was a conjuror and general ad- 


venturer. He had many conversations with 
Theakstone on the subject of Atheism and 
always expressed horror at the thought of 
Atheism. After his supposed conversion he was 
questioned by Mr G.M. Nicholls and other 
members of the Camberwell N.S.S. and ad- 
mitted. that he had never been an Atheist. 
The exposure of this bogus conversion in no 
way disturbed the Rev. A. J. Waldon, who went 
his way attacking Atheists with the ancient 
orthodox weapons of slander and abuse. 


2. ANNIE BESANT 


She could not be the bride of Heaven, and 
therefore became the bride of Mr Frank 


Besant. 


I must have interviewed Annie Besant on 
behalf of the Agnostic Journal on Sunday, 
July 16, 1905. The suggestion came from 
Saladin (W. Stewart Ross) who had some 
weird sympathy with mysticism and occa- 
sionally played with theosophical ideas. I had 
no sympathy with mysticism precisely be- 
cause I thought that it was not mysticism at 
all, but downright banal materialism. I was 
opposed to theosophy but I had a great inter- 
est in Annie Besant. I admired her courage, 
which I may have overestimated. I objected 
to her treatment over her two children be- 
cause of her Atheism. I liked her writing. I 
fell in with Saladin’s suggestion. The inter- 
view was published in the Agnostic Journal 
for July 29, 1905, above my nom-de-plume, 
“Ajax Junior’. 

-I did not and do not believe in noms-de 
plume. I like publishing what I think above 
my own name. Of course, as editor of various 
papers, I have published many unsigned 
articles: but the paper itself made it clear 
that such articles were from my pen. I only 
used the nom-de-plume “Ajax Junior” when 
I wrote more than one article for the same 
paper. I wrote a great deal for the Agnostic 
Journal. Later, I did the same for the Anar- 
chist weekly, The Voice of Labour. In both 
cases my nom-de-plume was the same, “Ajax 
Junior”. This was a tribute to Annie Besant, 
who wrote above her own name and also used 
the pen-name “Ajax”. It emphasised my 
respect for her and indicated her influence. 

Unfortunately, I have not got a copy of the 
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Agnostic Journal containing my report of this 
interview. I have bits of the article but the 
paper itself has been folded and torn. The 
paper has passed through many hands and 
has suffered seizure in many police raids. It 
is unreadable now and part of it has dis- 
appeared altogether. Perhaps some reader 
will give me a copy. It should be reprinted for 
it throws light on my mental development. 

The interview was not as interesting as it 
ought to have been. Had I written it two 
years later it would have been a much more 
interesting record. It suffered also from 
appearing in the Agnostic Journal. 

Hardly any of the Freethinkers were 
worthy of respect in the matter of politics 
and econom‘cs. Although Richard Carlile was 
an individunlist he thought in the terms of 
the social struggle and believed in all power 
to the mechanics’ institutes. He was miles 
ahead of Bradlaugh and the others who came 
after him. They were simply liberal politi- 
cians and utterly worthless. “Saladin”, as a 
Freethinker, whilst expressing a general low 
opinion of politicians, was not prepared to 
make war on them individually or to expose 
them. His interest in Annie Besant was con- 
fined to her Freethought traditions and her 
Theosophy. To my mind this was rather a 
ghostly approach and it handicapped my 
treatment of the subject. What I had to say, 
in detail, about Annie Besant’s political 
thought and record was eliminated from the 
article. I was told that Freethinkers would 
not agree on that. Even though they dis- 
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cussed and differed, they would find joy in 
such differences of approach so long as it was 
a matter of theology or abstract philosophy. 
Detailed politics were outwith the circle. 

This fact made it impossibie for me to do 
full justice to the interview or the influence 
that the interview had on my mental and 
moral development. Annie Besant gave me 
many pamphlets that were rare. I studied 

them during the two years that followed. 
They proved more fascinating to me in 1907 
and I appreciated their worth more in 1907 
than at the time Annie Besant gave them to 
me. The two years’ perusal and constant re- 
turn to them made a great difference in my 
concept of them as treasures. 

The pamphlets which Annie Besant pre- 
sented to me were: What Is The Use of 
Prayer?; The Story of the Soudan; The 
Myth of The Resurrection; Why Should 
Atheists Be Persecuted? These were from her 
own pen and were published in The Atheist 
Platform series of penny pamphlets (16 
pages), by the Freethought Publishing Com- 
pany, at 63 Fleet Street, London, ia 1884. 
That is two years before I was born. 

Annie Besant gave me other pamphlets in 
this library. I list only those written by her. 

She gave me also: Theosophy and the Law 
of Population, written by her, and published 
in London by the Theosophical Publishing 
Society, 7 Duke Street, Adelphi, London, and 
also in New York and Madras, July 1891; 
Why I Became a Theosophist, her apology, 
published by the Freethought Publishing 
Company, London, in 1889; and Theosophy 
and Its Evidences, published by the Theo- 
sophical Publishing Society, undated, but 
presumably about 1891. On the back of this 
pamphlet, Annie Besant advertises her 
Socialist and Freethought writings, which I 
thought was greatly to her credit. These were 
published by the well-known Freethinker, R. 
Forder, at 28 Stonecutter Street, London. 

I considered most valuable the following 
further pamphlets that she gave me (all 
written by her): 

(1) Gordon, Judged Out of His Own Mouth 
(1885). 

(2) God’s Views on Marriage (1890). Dedi- 
cated to the then Bishop of Manchester. 

(3) The Redistribution of Political Power 
(1885). 

(4) The Teachings of Christianity. Written 
debate between her and the Rev. G. F. Handel 
Rowe. (1887.) On the title page Annie Besant 
describes herself as ‘‘Atheist”. 


(5) The Natural History of the Christian 
Devil (1885). ; 

(6) The Law of. Population (1889), which 
enjoyed a circulation of 155 thousand. 

All these were published by the Free- 
thought Publishing Company, London. Annie 
Besant also gave me Knowlton’s famous 
pamphlet, Fruits of Philosophy, and another 
quite useful book deemed obscene at the time 
of its publication, The Wife’s Handbook. The 
first was published by Minerva Publishing 
Company, 14 Clerkenwell Green, 1892, and the 
second by R. Forder, in 1893. She certainly was 
not wanting in a sense of freedom of thinking 
and the right to read and to enquire. 

Annie Besant had a great part in my mental 
evolution. She linked me with Charles Voysey. 

Voysey was born in March 1828. This was 
during the Richard Carlile period. Annie 
Besant was born on October 1, 1847. The 
Carlile period was over. 


‘ ANNIE BESANT 
Portrait taken by E.H. James, January 1931 
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3. ATHEISM TO THEOSOPHY 


I do not believe even eye-witnesses when 
they tell me things opposed to common sense. 


Annie Besant made the acquaintance of 
Charles Voysey in 1872, the year after moving 
to Sibsey with her husband. She was recover- 
ing from bronchitis, then known as conges- 
tion of the lungs. In the autumn of 1872 her 
mother brought her to London. 

For three years, Voysey had been the topic 
of discussion in scandalised clerical circles. 
An Oxford man, he was then Vicar of 
Healaugh. Replying to an episcopal denunci- 
ation from York Cathedral, he had avowed: 
“T would rather be a righteous Atheist than a 
man chiefly concerned about my orthodozry’’. 
Annie Besant, in her vicarage garden, fol- 
lowed the two years’ struggle of Voysey. He 
was deprived of his living by an Ecclesiastical 
Court and the decision was upheld by the 
Privy Council. He went to London and estab- 
lished his Theistic pulpit. 

Annie Besant was fascinated by his rebel- 
lion. She went to London to hear him preach 
and submitted essays to him. Voysey deter- 
mined to assist her to revolt. 

The wealthiest supporter of Charles Voysey 
at that time was Thomas Scott, whose home 
was a centre of liberal propaganda. Voysey 
introduced her to Scott and his circle, which 
included Bishop Colenso of Natal. She was 
charmed by Scott and Voysey suggested that 
he should publish her writings against ortho- 
doxy. He did so and thus commenced her 
break with her husband as well as the Church. 
She visited Voysey and Mrs Voysey at their 
home in Dulwich and read Theodore Parker, 
Francis Newman, and Frances Power Cobbe. 
Finally, with the help of Voysey and Scott, 
she wrote and published two pamphlets: 


On the Deity of Jesus of Nazareth, “An En- 
quiry into the Nature of Jesus by an Examin- 
ation of the Synoptic Gospels. By the wife 
of a Beneficed Clergyman. Edited and Pre- 
faced by Rev. Charles Voysey.” 

According to St John, “On the Deity of 
Jesus of Nazareth. Part II. A Comparison be- 
tween the Four Gospels and the Three Synop- 
tics. By the Wife of a Beneficed Clergyman. 
Edited and Prefaced by Rev. Charles Voysey.” 


Annie Besant was the daughter of William 
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Page Wood and had what the bourgeois would 
term a scholastic and scientific education. All 
her surroundings were orthodox. In 1867, at 
the age of twenty, she married the Rev. Frank 
Besant, Vicar of Sibsey, Burton, Lincolnshire. 
There were two children—a son and a 
daughter—of the marriage. This was a failure 
and the parties separated in 1873. Besant 
was a person without character. Escaping to 
the silence of her husband’s church, Annie 
Besant taught herself to speak some time 
before the separation. 

After this separation, Annie Besant came 
under the influence of Charles Voysey and 
became a Theist. Her Theism lasted less than 
a year and in January 1874 she was a mem- 
ber of the National Secular Society. Before 
breaking with Charles Voysey she wrote the 
beautiful hymn “Never yet has been broken”. 

Annie Besant was twenty-six when she 
came under Voysey’s influence thirteen years 
before I was born. He hoped for great things 
from her conversion and was disappointed 
sadly, when, within a year, she joined forces 
with Charles Bradlaugh, and proclaimed her- 
self an Atheist. When I became a Theist in 
1902—twenty-eight years later—Voysey hoped 
that I would repair the injury caused by 
Annie Besant’s defection. Alas! I also became 
an Atheist within a short period and that re- 
opened the wound for which Annie Besant’s 
progress towards Atheism was responsible. 
This was a curious link between Annie Besant 
and myself. I was conscious of it when I 
interviewed her. Its interest was emphasised 
by the number of years that separated Annie 
Besant’s association with Voysey and my 
own. From the standpoint of rationalism, it 
would have been much better for Annie 
Besant to have remained a Theist than to 
have passed through Atheism to Theosophy. 
From a worldly viewpoint, I would say that 
Annie Besant lost nothing by turning Theo- 
sophist. She wasted her intellect and turned 
her great gifts as a speaker and writer, and 
even thinker, to unworthy ends. In my 
opinion, the vanity and sectarian leadership 
ambition of G.W. Foote contributed to 
Annie Besant’s behaviour. She lived under 
Capitalism. She desired a place in the sun. 
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By conspiracy, she was den-ed this place as 
Charles Bradlaugh’s successor. So she turned 
to Madame Blavatsky and became her suc- 
cessor. Freethought is not charlatanism. 
Theosophy is. Annie Besant turned charla- 
tan. Yet she was never attacked for doing so. 

In 1877, Annie Besani published her My 
Path to Atheism. Very eloquently she depicted 
the path, in the following terms of almost 
romantic symbolism: 


“Its first steps are very rough and very 
painful; the feet tread on the ruins of the 
broken faith, and the sharp edges cut into 
the bleeding flesh; but, further on, the path 
grows smoother, and, presently, at its side, 
begins to peep forth the humble daisy of hope 
that heralds the springtide, and, further on, 
the roadside is fragrant with all the flowers 
of summer, sweet and brilliant and gorgeous, 
and in the distance we see the promise of the 
autumn, the harvest that shall be reaped for 
the feeding of man.” 


In 1891, she revised her autobiography, 
making her path to Atheism only part of her 
story. She described her mental evolution as 
being from Storm to Peace. Previously, she 
had explained how she was led to embrace 
Theosophy, in her further searchings after 
truth, in a farewell address to Secularism, 
delivered at the Hall of Science, London, on 
Sunday, August 30, 1891. This address was 
entitled: From 1875 to 1891: A Fragment of 
Biography. 

The Daily Chronicle reported this speech. 
After stating that she stood for the first time 
on the Atheist platform on F2bruary 28, 1875, 
she declared that she would follow 


“wherever the light may lead me, through 
whatever difficulties....In 1872 I broke 
with Christianity, and I broke with it once 
and for all. I have nothing to unsay, nothing 
to undo, nothing to retract, as regards my 
position then and now. I broke with it, and I 
am no nearer to it now than when I first 
joined the ranks of the National Secular So- 
ciety. I do not say my language was not 
harsher than it would be now, for in the first 
moments after a great struggle you do not 
always think for the feelings of others with 
the charity and toleration which would com- 
mend you to them. But, upon the ground- 
work of my rejection of Christianity then, I 
have nothing to alter, and I stand on that 
ground today as I stood then. ...In the 
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newer light to which I have passed, return to 
Christianity has become even more impos- 
sible than in my older days of the National 
Secular Society. Then I rejected Christianity, 
seeing its illogical impossibilities: now I 
understand them as I never understood them 
before. As regards belief in the personality of 
God, I have nothing to say different from 
what I said many years ago.” 


The first question I put to Annie Besant 
was whether the Press had reported her 
correctly in attributing to her the statement 
that Theosophy was the very antithesis of 
Agnosticism. If so, did she realise the mani- 
fest injustice done to those Agnostics who 
declared that, although unknown to them, on 
the physical plane of being, upon another 
plane of being they might be able to attain to 
a certain knowledge of the universal spirit? 
I then ‘proceeded to quote Saladin as a 
representative Agnostic, who held many of 
Madame Blavatsky’s ideas to: be feasible, 
whilst pointing out that I did not do so. To 
this Mrs Besant replied that those who 
adopted the attitude of Saladin upon this 
question did not use the term Agnostic in its 
ordinary sense, or in the sense of the coiner, 
Huxley. According to the ordinary meaning 
of the term, the primary statement of Agnos- 
ticism, was that it was without gnosis, with- 
out the faculties of learning anything con- 
cerning the universal spirit, whereas Theo- 
sophy asserted the contrary, and offered the 
direct antithesis to this position. This, 
explained Mrs Besant, in answer to thse 
question arising out of this reply—as to 
whether her attitude towards the idea of a 
personal God corresponded with her state- 
ment upon this point which we have quoted 
above—did not involve a belief in a personal 
God, with all its attendant absurdities of 
relative and limited absolutes; but rather in 
a number of Gods, or superhuman beings, 
who were one with man in their innermost 
nature as manifestations of the universal 
spirit. AS Madame H.P. Blavatsky had 
pointed out in her Key to Theosophy, pub- 
lished in 1884, which professes to be a clear 
expository catechism of the ethics, science, 
and philosophy of Theosophy, the god of 
Theology is a bundle of contradictions, and 
Theosophy will have nothing to do with him. 

A question arose out of Annie Besant’s 
statement as to the cosmopolitan character 
of the Theosophical Society. She said that 
Theosophists imposed no dogmas upon those 
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who wished to join the Society, since, if the 
doctrines of Re-incarnation and speaking 
with the dead were true, the truthseeker, by 
studying, must of necessity be led to em- 
brace them. As a result there were to be found 
among the members of the Society many who 
did not embrace these doctrines. Theosophy 
was not to be confounded with the Society. 
The basis of agreement which was sufficient 
to constitute one a member of the latter was 
an ideal of truth, and an active belief in the 
reality of brotherhood. Every Secularist be- 
lieved in these as two cardinal points of doc- 
trine. Theosophists held that without a belief 
in man as a. Spiritual being, one in essence 
with the universal spirit, there was no logical 
basis for their acceptance of the doctrine of 
brotherhood. 

Roughly, this concluded the interview. 
Annie Besant discussed Charles Voysey and 
my association with him. She carried herself 
with dignity and one could say with stateli- 
ness. There was a very definite suggestion of 
the High Priestess about her manner. She 
smiled at some references I made concerning 
the Indian War of Independence. I no longer 


viewed that struggle as the Indian Mutiny, 
although I was easy in my references to it. 
Four years later I was most particular not to 
refer to the great event of 1857 as a mutiny 
but insisted on terming it the War of Inde- 
pendence. At the time of the Annie Besant 
interview my attitude was more lax and I 
used the two descriptions to apply to the 
same event. I was growing up but had not 
arrived. 

Saladin was interested only in Annie 
Besant in relation to Atheism, Agnosticism, 
and Theosophy. I did not share his interest 
in the esoteric. I was interested in Annie 
Besant as a political reformer. She was a 
member cf the Fabian Society for a few 
years, when that society did a great deal of 
educational and research work. Its members, 
however, were mostly intellectual charlatans 
and pretenders. When the true history of the 
Socialist movement comes to be written, 
these Fabian pioneers will be estimated as 
utterly worthless characters. From 1887-1890 
she served on the London Schoo] Board. She 
was an early member of the S.D.F. Politically, 
she interested me. 


4. SALADIN’S ATTITUDE 


Today, I Atheist, in a Christian community, 
stand as did the Christians in the second 
century in a Pagan society; and I put an 
apologia, a defence, a vindication of my faith. 


I was interested in India. Theosophy had 
caused Annie Besant to study Hinduism and 
she was accepted by a large number of Hin- 
dus as a champion in the Hindu struggle to- 
wards Freedom. I thought and think that her 
attitude towards the Hindu struggle was 
exactly the same as her former Socialist 
attitude in Britain. She desired to produce no 
radical change although she used sometimes 
the language of liberation. The Fabians and 
the Social Democrats’ were not really Social- 
ist in purpose, although they used Socialist 
phrases. Annie Besant, with an Indian domi- 
cile, was not really Hindu in philosophy or 
purpose, although she used Hindu mysticism 
of concept and language. 

Annie Besant was the cousin of Sir Evelyn 
Wood, who served in the so-called Indian 
Mutiny, against those who fought for Indian 
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Independence. This added to my interest in 
her activity. 

I believed very much in woman’s freedom 
and equality. I have objected since my later 
teen-age to woman changing her name in 
marriage. I object to this “nee” business be- 
fore 2 woman’s name. Why a woman must 
take a man’s name has been always a mys- 
tery beyond my comprehension. I said this to 
Annie Besant. She was not altogether pleased 
but she admitted that there was truth in my 
protest and comment. It was a reluctant 
admission. Which angered me a little. 

I noticed that she wore her wedding ring. 
Considering her relations with her husband, 
the Rev. Frank Besant, his depriving her of 
her children until they came of age and de- 
cided to join her, I was astonished at this 
evidence of conventional orthodoxy. 
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Annie Besant also wore H.P. Blavatsky’s 
magical ring. One could not view this symbol 
of superstition without recalling Annie 
Besant’s attitude towards birth control act- 
ivity. Certainly I was under her spell a little. 
It took me a while to escape from the en- 
chantment. But I was firm, even at the time, 
on the ring and name business. 

I wanted to refer to this name question in 
my report of the interview but Saladin urged 
that to do so would offend his readers, and 
that it had nothing to do with Freethought. 
The final decision rested with him and I gave 
way. 

Similarly I was much concerned with Annie 
Besant’s attitude towards militarism and her 
exposure of General Gordon. Annie Besant 
stood by this severe criticism and I thought 
that it ought to be known. Again, Saladin 
urged that political discussion would result, 
and interfere with the propaganda activity 
of the Agnostic Journal. I held that Free- 
thought applied to politics as well as to re- 
ligion. Once more, however, I gave way. Do- 
ing so greatly weakened the political value 
of the interview. I think that the unwilling- 
ness of Freethinkers to discuss political issues 
is a real moral loss. As I learned at the time, 
and particularly during the year 1907, this 
failure struck at the one point with which 
Secularists and Freethinkers concerned 
themselves, the right of Secular Education. 

Whatever explanation there was for her 
defection from Atheism to Theosophy, and it 
was defection, Annie Besant gained in status 
with the bourgeoisie. This was strange be- 
cause Madame Blavatsky was denounced 
openly as a Russian charlatan. Madame 
Blavatsky was a somewhat coarse, vigorous 
personality. She was a charlatan but she was 
most emphatically Atheistic. Annie Besant 
was never once denounced for charlatanism 
but she toned down her Atheism until it 
became more and more a mystic pantheism 
merging into Theism. It made God more and 
more plausible by a simple process of insinu- 
ating his personality without parading it. A 
clever spiritualistic trick but still a knavery 
of thought. 

When Annie Besant was an Atheist, she 
was deemed a bold, bad woman by the nom- 
inally Christian newspapers. Mrs Besant, the 
leader of Theosophy, was praised for her 
ability, eloquence, and character. In 1907, 
lengthy reports were published in the British 
press of her “remarkable” addresses. A 
Bournemouth paper in July 1907 devoted a 


whole column to her lecture in the locat 
Prince’s Hall on “The Place of Masters in 
Religion”. The lecture was so much rhetori- 
cal moonshine, well calculated to please the 
religionists of every denomination, except.the 
Catholics. One passage merits a few moments’ 
attention. 
Mrs Besant was reported as follows: 


“The lecturer passed on to speak of the 
fresh efflux of spiritual life which was needed 
in the days of Thomas Huzley, and declared 
that the growth of the materialism which 
was at that time so rampant, and was even 
now the subject of complaint by the clergy, 
meant, in its ultimate consequence, the death 
of civilisation, whilst the triumph of Agnosti- 
cism meant the triumph of the body and the 
mind over the spirit, and that meant the 
death and decay of humanity, for the spirit 
in man was the one eternal verity which ever 
asserted itself, however it was denied, which 
appeared again, however much it was ig- 
nored.” ; 


Mrs Besant herself took part in propagat- 
ing the “materialism” of the days of Huxley. 
She called herself a Materialist, which Hux- 
ley never did. She was the close colleague of 
Charles Bradlaugh, and wrote for years in his 
National Reformer, which was declared every 
week, on its front page, to be an organ of 
Atheism. She used then to declare that re- 
ligion meant the death of civilisation. She 
knew she was right then; and she knew she 
was right in 1907! 

Annie Besant, the Theosophist, declared 
that the triumph of Agnosticism meant the 
triumph of the body and the mind over the 
spirit. Of course, this word was used to 
mean character and the ideal. She was talk- 
ing absolute nonsense. 

When Charles Bradlaugh died, Annie 
Besant paid a tribute to his memory, which 
made it clear that she considered him a very 
great man. Atheism had no deteriorating 
effect on him. Nor had it on Annie Besant 
herself. She was a noble and more inspiring 
personage in those days than she was later. 
For her Atheism she suffered much victimisa- 
tion amounting to persecution. As she herself 
stated, she walked on stony ground. Later, 
she trod, as she confessed, a primrose path. 
For some strange reason, as a Theosophist 
she enjoyed the good opinion of the majority, 
where, before, she had endured its loathing 
and hatred, An Atheist, she was an insulted 
outcast. A Theosophist, she associated with 
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the .most “respectable” people. Things 
changed with her. I consider Annie Besant, 
the Atheist, the more admirable person. 
Although Annie Besant was tricked over 
the forged Mahatma letters by Judge, who 
was exposed completely by a non-Theosophi- 
cal journalist, she never apologised for being 


deceived and dec2iving. She never undeceived 
those she had misled. The forged Mahatma 
letters helped her to some status and fame. 
The respectable world never even asked her 
to seek forgiveness. It forgave her without 
uttering an unkind word. Would Annie 
Besant the Atheist have been treated thus? 


5. BRADLAUGH MEMORIES 


My dear, dear friend. 


Charles Bradlaugh was born at 13 Bacchus 
Walk, Hoxton, London, on September 26, 1835. 
He died on January 30, 1891, and was buried 
at Woking. By His own wish, he was buried in 
complete silence. 

A Centennial Committee was organised in 
1933 and Annie Besant was one of its mem- 
bers. She wrote a tribute to Bradlaugh which 
contains very little suggestion of mysticism. 
It is clear and straightforward. 

She describes Bradlaugh as “my dear, dear 
friend” and refers to his “vivid and intense 
personality”. She praises him for his great 
virtue, in that those closest to him “admired 
him and loved him more than any other’ 
person. Intimacy endeared him. She writes, I 
believe, with great truth and accuracy, of his 
“consummate audacity and supreme respect 
for law”. She explains that Bradlaugh’s “most 
apparently defiant act’, would have thrown 
over it “the impenetrable shield of legal 
right’. 

This certainly describes Bradlaugh’s battle 
‘over the oath question.If his stand is analysed 
it is seen to be one of bold and patient asser- 
tion of a very great and simple principle in 
opposition to a vexatious and irritating in- 
‘vasion by authority. His patient courage fin- 
ally defeated a cowardly, mendacious, and 
entrenched reaction. The principles may 
sseem to be of very small value in the social 
struggle, yet it was a fundamental and im- 
portant citizen right he maintained and 
asserted. I think Bradlaugh’s greatness was a 
very small quantity in his make-up. I do not 
like his Atheism because it is pedantic and 
mincing. Yet I must confess that every stage 
‘of the struggle over the parliamentary oath 
and the right to affirm revealed a greatness 
of character. He dominated the scene. With- 
out violence despite temptation, with tre- 
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mendous dignity and unconquerable patience, 
he stood his ground, a man of great courage, 
and terrible enduring calm. He shrank his 
enemies by his posture. Yet all the time he 
was a sick man, doomed to a comparatively 
early death, and harassed by debts caused by 
his propaganda. The greatness of Bradlaugh 
may have been very narrow in its scope but 
within that scope it was true and splendid. 
No wonder Annie Besant, his co-worker, 
viewed him with such lasting veneration. 

Bradlaugh must have known that he was a 
dying man when he debated with H.M. 
Hyndman in 1890. That year he resigned his 
Secretaryship of the National Secular Society 
which he had founded in September 1866. 
That resignation was formal. During the 
previous year it was obvious that he could 
not continue in that position. His health 
could not bear the strain of lecturing and 
writing. He was succeeded by G.W. Foote, 
who, previously, had denounced him so vig- 
orously. As I have stated, I think that the 
internal affairs of the Secular Society ex- 
plain Annie Besant’s Theosophy. 

Bradlaugh set the tone of Secularism since 
his time towards Atheism. His Plea for 
Atheism was published in 1864 and reprinted 
in 1865, 1877, 1880, and 1883. The essential 
statement of his plea is as follows: 


The Atheist does not say “There is no God”, 
but he says, “I know not what you mean by 
God”; the word “God” is a sound conveying 
no clear or distinct affirmation. 

I do not deny God because I cannot deny 
that of which I have no conception; and the 
conception of which, by the affirmer, is so im- 
possible that he is unable to define it to me. 
If, however, “God” is defined to mean an ex- 
istence other than the existence of which I 
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am a mode, then I deny “God” and I affirm 
that it is impossible such a God can be. 


To my mind this statement is a mere play- 
ing with words. It is cautious, almost respec- 
table rubbish. I prefer Richard Carlile’s clear 
declaration that there is no such being as 
God and no such place as heaven in which a 
God could dwell. Bradlaugh’s Atheism was a 
miserable pretence although his stand on the 
oath was a magnificent expression of principle. 

Annie Besant never repented her associa- 
tion with Bradlaugh. She denied none of her 
political past. As a Theosophist, she insisted 
that Bradlaugh was a Christian. She fool- 
ishly repudiated the value of her birth con- 
trol activity. In India, she maintained a kind 
of hesitating political radicalism. 

Some five years after my interview with her, 
George Lansbury became M.P. for Bow. Annie 

esant sent her Hindu followers to see Lans- 
bury from time to time, because of her Social- 
ist past, and they asked him if he would 
stand for Home Rule for India—within the 
Empire. There is no doubt that Lansbury was 
in favour of complete Indian Independence. 
His mind was completely radical and liber- 
tarian. 

In 1916, Annie Besant was interned for 
her activities as leader of the Home Rule 
League. She entered into an active alliance 
with Tilak, then recently released from jail. 
She lectured, wrote, published, and attended 
conferences throughout India. Gandhi, re- 
turning from South Africa, said that she 
“had made Home Rule a precept in every 
cottage”. She was forbidden to cross the 
borders of Bombay and other provinces. The 
Government revived a Press Act against her 
work and Lord Pentland, Governor of Madras, 
levied several thousand rupees fines against 
her and confiscated her presses. She became 
more extreme and in June 1916 she was in- 
terned at Ootacammud. Her writings were 
suppressed. On the eve of internment she 
delivered a stirring farewell address, She was 
released in September 1916 and made a tri- 
umphal return to Madras. In December 1917, 
she was escorted to the Congress grounds in 
Calcutta as the honoured President-Elect. 
She mounted the rostrum to deliver her 
presidential address. Tilak was among her 
listeners and Gandhi. She was a stately figure 
in her white sari fringed with crystal beads. 


The Rowlatt Act became law in January 
1919. The Amritsar massacre dictated by 
General Dyer occurred in April following. 


DS re 


Annie Besant defended the Rowlatt Act and 
adopted a non-committal attitude towards 
General Dyer. Hindu reaction against her 
was swift. She flung away her popularity and 
power. Gandhi replaced her. She repeated her 
London Freethought conduct of 1890. 

In 1922, she published her Future of Indian 
Politics, in which she came to grips with the 
Muslim question with a vigour and directness 
far beyond the understanding of the Labour 
Parliamentarians in Britain. Only one man 
might have understood her, my friend Creech 
Jones. 

Visioning the future accurately, Annie 
Besant stated, in this work: 


In thinking of an Independent Ind'‘a, the 
menace of Muslim rule has to be considered. 


This was the menace that Britain imposed 
on India as the price of freedom. This was 
the menace that Gandhi embraced. Annie 
Besant’s approach was in line with the view of 
Veer Savarkar, who stands for Hindu-Muslim 
unity, but objects only to Muslim as alien 
rulers. It is, of course, the correct view. 

Because she expressed this opinion, it might 
pe thought that, at one time, in politics, Annie 
Besant promised to be a better Hindu radical 
than she had been previously a British radical 
or Socialist. 

Actually she proved just as unsatisfactory in 
the one connection as in the other. Nineteen 
years after my interview with her, all manner 
of alleged Socialists assembled in the Queens 
Hall, London to pay tribute to her for fifty 
years’ public agitation. Only that strange, 
semi-good-natured British hypocrisy of 
association could have contemplated such a 
tribute. The speakers included Haden Guest, 
Earl de la Warr, Margaret Bondfield, Mrs 
Pethwick Lawrence, Ben Turner, Ben Tillett, 
and John Scurr. 

Prime Minister Ramsay MacDonald wrote 
a letter of eulogy speaking of Annie Besant’s 
“fifty years of pioneering’. He did not men- 
tion that in the course of that time she 
repudiated the very pioneering for which she 
made the greatest stand and sacrifice. Haldane 
wrote of her “high public spirit’? and Philip 
Snowden praised her “supreme gifts of 
oratory and intellect”, her “energy and dis- 
interestedness”’. 

Eloquence she had, yes. Intellect was not 
shown in her Theosophy and sheer charlatan- 
ism. The parliamentary Socialists who praised 
her were, in the course of my life, to attain 
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their ambitions under capitalism, and collapse 
politically, without emancipating. The only 
one of any worth was George Lansbury, who 
was a trembling kind of pacifist, a little weak- 
kneed, but desirous of aiding the workers’ 
struggle. Annie Besant passed from the 
terrible poverty of her days of Atheist struggle 
to world comfort and travelling like some 
potentate. It was a parallel careerism to that 
of the parliamentarian. Atheism to Theos- 
ophy via Freethought! One great happy 
family of entrenched parasitical hypocrisy. 


Her Hinduism threatened, for a time, to be 
of greater value to humanity than her 
Theosophy and her earlier Fabian and Social 
Democratic Socialism. The threat was merely 
a passing spasm. 

I regret that Annie Besant impressed me 
even for 2 moment in my youth. Without 
doubt she was a person of great gifts who 
could have played a tremendous part in the 
struggle towards human emancipation. She 
failed utterly. So did the Freethought move- 
ment to which I belonged. 


6. THE LADY OF ADYAR 


Annie Besant was fascinated by accounts 
of Madame’s [Blavatsky] manifestoes in 


India. 


—GERTRUDE M. WILLIAMS 


It is strange how the various threads of 
personal contact that have made up the warp 
and woof of my destiny have crossed each 
other. Charles Voysey and Annie Besant— 
with years between that rule out all conscious 
imitation and conspiracy. And then the 
Indian Sociologist business of 1909, yet to be 
related. This brought E.H. James of Concord, 
U.S.A., then living in Paris, France, into close 
association with me. Two years before the 
death of Annie Besant, James interviewed her 
in India and photographed her with her 
consent. Annie Besant died on September 26, 
1933. J.M. Robertson died on January 5 of 
the same year. He was born on November 14, 
1856. In 1907 I became firmly opposed to 
Robertson for his attitude towards Secular 
Education. This was the same year as the 
popularity of Annie Besant’s theosophy com- 
pelled me to take my stand against it as being 
the un-wisdom from the East. 

E. H. James, in his work, I Tell Everything, 
‘a book on India sub-titled The Brown Man’s 
Burden, printed in Geneva and published in 
Concord, Mass., U.S.A., styles Annie Besant 
“the lady of Adyar”. 

James interviewed her in January 1931, and 
dated his account of the interview, Madras, 
the twenty-third of that month. 

I quote his account in part, because it is 
almost the last pen-portrait published of her. 
It is written by one who knew me intimately. 
His association with me dates back to near 
the time of my own youthful interview with 


Annie Besant in London. What a strange 
period of incidence and coincidence it was! 

E. H. James’s pen picture of his 1931 inter- 
view read as follows: 


Mrs. Annie Besant is the president of the 
Theosophical Society which has international 
headquarters at Adyar, seven miles from 
Madras. She is a woman who for fifty years 
has stimulated the thought of thousands of 
people all over the world. Where is her equal 
among women in English history? Theosophy 
has for its motto: “There is no religion higher 
than truth.” The great object of theosophy 
is “to form a nucleus of the Universal 
Brotherhood of Humanity, without distinction 
of race, creed, sex, caste or colour”. 

A few days ago Mrs Besant, now in her 
eighty-fourth year, went to Trichinopoli (pro- 
nounced Tritchinopoli) to preside at the 
meeting of the Humanitarian Conference, 
where she said: “The freedom of India is a 
work to which I have given some fifty years 
of my life. May I live until Indians rule India! 
No nation can hold a high position among the 
nations of the world until she is free.” 

I was in Madura when I read those words 
in the paper, and I headed straight for Trich- 
inopoli in the hope of seeing Mrs Besant pre- 
siding at the conference. I had seen her only 
once in life. It was in a sleeping-car going 
from Kansas City to Denver in 1897. She was 
travelling west with the Countess Wacht- 
meister and Miss Wilson. I sat, by some inter- 
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esting accident, on the opposite side of the 
aisle. I was going west in those days as a 
young man to make my fortune, which I never 
made. 

I reached Trichinopoli at 9 p.m., hoping 
that I had got there in time to see Mrs Besant 
preside at the conference. As I opened the 
door of the compartment to get out, there 
was standing there before me, waiting for me 
to get out, so that she could get in, a little old 
lady with snow-white hair. It was Mrs Besant. 
With her was another lady, helping her to 
get into the car. It was Miss Wilson. It did 
seem a little “occult”. 

The third time that I saw Mrs Besant was 
at Adyar, on the porch, where the’cool breeze 
blows in from the Bay of Bengal and where, 
beyond the palms, the eye, weary of India’s 
waterless, muddy landscape, catches the fresh 
blue sea and white surf breaking over a bar 
of yellow sand... . 

Thinking of the advanced age of the lady 
of Adyar, I had made a resolve not to stay 
longer than fifteen minutes. But it was no use 
to count the time. Time was abolished. . . 

That day in Trichinopoli, I went to the 
Hindu temple where Mrs Besant had presided 
over the Humanitarian Conference. The con- 
ference had adjourned, and the chairs used 
by the delegates were piled up ready for re- 
moval. But something else was left there—a 
lesson, a sermon. This temple is the largest in 
India, and the place where I saw the chairs 
piled up was just in front of what is called the 
Hall of 1,000 Pillars. It is a dark, cave-like 
place, a gloomy wilderness of columns, pilas- 
ters, monoliths, with weirdly chiselled figures 
representing animals, gods and men.... 
Here, surrounded by all this dim “wickedness” 
and “heathenism”, with painted gods and 
idols frowning and glowering at her from all 
sides. the little old English lady with white 
hair had stood up before her Hindu audience 
and told them that India must be free. 

“You see’, said Mrs Besant to me at Adyar, 
“what I like about Hinduism is its freedom 
from all heresies. It leaves you free to look 
for God, explain and understand God in your 
own way. That is a great help. You don’t get 
that everywhere in England and America. 
Think of the choice collection of heresies that 
Christianity has produced. And yet, after all, 
it has to be so. Think what a heretic Jesus 
was. He never persecuted, but was persecuted. 
And yet Christians ever since have gone on 


persecuting people who didn’t believe just the 


way they believed. So strange. Nobody in 


Hinduism cares what you believe or what you 
think. Isn’t it better to draw men together by 
goodwill, by tolerance, by aiming high? Get 
at every religion by unveiling its secret. That 
is all there is in theosophy. 

“I have spent my life along this line. I be- 
gan young to search. I have been a theosophist 
since I was 42, and now I am 83. My brother- 
in-law, Walter Besant, once told me that I 
had a ‘fatal facility’. It is easy for me to talk, 
to speak, to write. But I knew the danger of 
all this facility, the danger of falling into 
superficiality, and I have always struggled 
against it. 

“T had many changes in my younger days. I 
couldn't get through the wall of sham and 
hypocrisy that was surrounding me on all 
sides in the name of religion. I followed for a 
time that great man, Charles Bradlaugh. I 
took up socialism, the kind represented by the 
Fabian Society. I know the horrors of English 
poverty. ... 

“So I turned and turned till I found what I 
wanted. One day, William T. Stead, editor of 
the Pall Mall Gazette, put into my hands 
Madame Blavatsky’s book called the “Secret 
Doctrine”, and Stead said to me: ‘You are 
mad enough to be able to write a review of 
that book.’ After I read the book, I asked for 
an introduction to Madame Blavatsky. That 
book made me a theosophist, and in 1891 I 
came to India. . . Bradlaugh once said to me 
(Bradlaugh and Stead were both Christiavs): 

“Tf I only had two books in the world, I 
would choose Emerson’s Essays and the 
Bhagavad Gita.’ Where are you falling to in 
America, from Emerson’s Essays down to 
such a shameful book as Mother India?” 

I asked Mrs Besant if she had any objection 
to talking about politics. 

“Certainly not. Here in India the most 
amazing thing is the political awakening of 
the women. There is nothing like it anywhere 
else in the world. I have the feeling about 
India that I want to keep all these Indian 
people together. If Britain could only help. 
Gandhi is the most profoundly Christian man 
I know. But I can’t understand his doctrine 
of civil disobedience... . 

“Tt is strange that England has such an in- 
tense feeling of colour superiority. You hear 
Englishmen in office in India talking about 
Indian gentlemen as ‘niggers’. Very extra- 
ordinary. The Englishman thinks that he is 
God’s elect. So sad. I hope that Britain will 
not do in India what she generally does, put 
off the right action until it is too late... .” 
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The fifteen minutes which I had set myself 
in the beginning had stretched out into one 
hour and a half. With an immense effort of 
will-power, I pulled myself to saying good- 
bye. 

“I will come downstairs and take you to the 
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door,” She said. I begged her not to do so, but 
she insisted on coming. We walked down the 
Stairs very slowly. We passed the library where 
all the priceless manuscripts of Ceylon, Tibet, 
and India are collected, guarded, studied, 
catalogued, copied. , 


7. GENERAL GORDON JUDGED 


When one cannot arran 
ge matters with 
God, one comes to terms with the Devil. 


I was much indebted to Annie Besant for 
the pamphlets she gave me so freely and so 
fearlessly. At least she did not hide what she 
had written or disavow the fact that she had 
written it. She did retract her views and dis- 
carded stupidly, for reasons of ridiculous 
superstition, her heroism and much of her 
radical greatness. 

Between 1905 and 1907 I mused over my 
interview with her a lot. I read her writings. 
Slowly my admiration declined. There must 
have been an element of charlatanism in her 
character. Her splendid and courageous stand 
for birth control and her avowal of Atheism 
were refuted. Bernard Shaw applauded her 
as an orator. Can one really be an orator and 
wanting in sincerity? Annie Besant, the The- 
osophist, I came to understand lacked 
sincerity. 

Her Gordon pamphlet, however, was a 
revelation. It inspired me in the struggle 
against imperialism. It shaped much of my 
life. For that pamphlet alone I have remained 
in her constant debt. 

Charles Gordon was born in 1833. He served 
in the Crimean War, 1854-56. Four years later 
he suppressed the Taiping Rebellion and be- 
came known as Chinese Gordon, From 1877- 
79 he was Governor-General of the Sudan. 
In 1884, he was sent back to the Sudan to 
carry out the British evacuation. He arrived 
at Khartoum and was killed there in Febru- 
ary 1885 by the Mahdi’s followers. 

In Britain, the death of Gordon was made 
the excuse for publishing his letters home 
describing his days as a soldier and adminis- 
trator. These letters were not intended for 
publication. They were issued under the title 
General Gordon in Central Africa, 1874-1878. 
The collection was edited by Dr Birkbeck 
Hill, who wrote of Gordon in these terms: 


—NAPOLEON 


“Rarely ...has so great a hero told his 
story in words so great.” 

Actually, Gordon referred to himself as a 
Pillager, as Annie Besant showed. 

Dr. Hill referred to all manner of classic 
writings in order to parallel the alleged self- 
effacing heroism of Gordon. 

Dr Butler, the Dean of Gloucester, preach- 
ing in the Chapel Royal, St James’, used 
similar words of high-flown eulogy. Dr Butler 
describes Gordon as 


“A man who had for years trodden with 
unfaltering feet what that high-toned book 
[the ‘Imitation of Christ’] describes as ‘the ~ 
King’s high-way of the Holy Cross’.”’ 


Butler concluded this ridiculous sermon by 
asking the congregation to give thanks 


for this illustrious spectacle of heroic and 
saintly sacrifice. 
Let his great example stand 
Colossal, seen of every land 
And keep the soldier firm, the statesman 
pure, 


“Curious indeed is it,” commented Annie 
Besant, “to read such words and then to read 
his own view of his work.” 

She quoted from the fourth edition of 
Gordon’s letter: 


“Some philanthropic people write to me 
about ‘noble work’, ‘poor blacks’, etc. 

“T have, I think, stopped their writing by 
acknowledging ourselves to be a pillaging 
horde of brigands, and proposing to them to 
leave their comfortable homes, and come out 
to their favourite ‘poor blacks’! or to give up 
their wine and devote the proceeds to send- 
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ing out real missions ...‘We do not want your 
beads; we do not want your cloth’; of the 
poor Moogies rings in my ears. ‘We want you 
to go away.’ 

“They know well enough the little benefits 
that would ever accrue from our occupation.” 
(p. 143.) 


Gordon repeats this phrase again and 
again in his letters as expressing the attitude 
of “‘the poor blacks”. He adds: 


“I declare, in spite of the expressions you 
may note in my letters, I truly sympathise 
with them.” 


Gordon denounced the Khedive soldiers, 
whom he commanded. 


“I can quite enter into these poor people’s 
misery at their impotence... Their poor 
minds never conceived such a trial as this 
before. Rain was their only care before, now 
Civilisation (?) is to begin with them; they 
are to be brought into the family of nations.” 
(p. 120.) 

“How cordially glad I shall be when the 
whole relations between us cease!” (p. 139.) 


Gordon hated the native soldiers whom he 
commanded, technically in the interest of the 
Khedive, actually in the interest of British 
Imperialism. He hated the Arabs and Sudan- 
ese. He added: 


“It is degrading to call these leaders and 
these men officers and soldiers—I wish they 
had one neck and someone would squeeze it! 
When not obliged, I keep as far as I can from 
them, out of earshot of their voices.” (p. TT.) 

“I cannot say I shall ever take a great 
interest in the black tribes. They are to me 
all alike; whether one has a bunch of leaves 
or a scrap of calico does not make much 
difference to my mind; they are all black, 
they shave their heads, and they look all 
alike, male and female.” (p.47.) 


Commented Anne Besant: 


Rather a contrast, this expression by Gor- 
don of his own view about his work, to that 
of Dr. Butler! The preacher sees him “minis- 
tering” “to misery and want”; he sees himself 
as the chief of “a set of pillagers”’, rendering 


miserable savages who were happy before he 
invaded their land. His own account of these 
tribes was: 

“They would seem to get on well without 
any regular laws, and to live out their span 
in comparative quiet... . No country pre- 
sents such a field to a philosopher as this 
country does, with its dense population quite 
innocent of the least civilisation. I should say 
that they are singularly free from vice; their 
wars are generally very harmless affairs, and 
seldom cause bloodshed.” (pp. 99, 100.) 

“The people are quite quiet and inoffensive, 
and a man of some intellect would soon gain 
an immense influence over them.” (p. 82.) 

If Gordon took such a view of his work, it 
may fairly be asked, why did he do it? His 
reasons were simple enough, but certainly not 
heroic. He bargained for £2,000 a year pay, 
and says at the outset: 

“1 took the opportunity of asking him 
[Shereef Pasha] to express to the Khedive 
my ideas of giving up the affair if it did not 
pay.” (p. 1.) 

He states that if he be dismissed he will not 
care much, as the work is hard and the gain 
not large: 

“At the end of two years, say £2,000; at the 
end of three, say £3,500 at the outside.” 
(p. 93.) 

Then again he liked the freedom of the 
wild life: 

“I felt too independent to serve, with my 
views, at Malta or in the corps, and perhaps I 
felt I had in me something that, if God willed, 
might benefit these lands, for he has given 
me great energy and health and some little 
common sense.” (p. 59.) 

“I am quite independent of the Khedive for 
money, and have heaps of stores of all sorts, 
ammunition, etc. In fact, I am semi-indepen- 
dent. In a year he has had £48,000 from the 
province, and I have spent £20,000 at the out- 
side, and have £60,000 worth of ivory here.” 
(p. 117.) 

He thought that on the whole his own rule 
was better than that of an Egyptian 
pasha, <<. . 

A saint and a hero ought scarcely to have 
embraced evil work because he would be less 
cruel in the doing it than would an unre- 
deemed ruffian, but then Gordon did not pre- 
tend to be either the one or the other. He 
took a very common-sense view of the 
situation. 
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8. GORDON AND THE SLAVE TRADE 


Men who are ever ready to make them- 
selves subservient to despotism on an exz- 
tended scale are always ready to display a 
local despotism within their own bounds of 


rule. 


Attacking “the ludicrous misrepresenta- 
tions of” Gordon’s work “by press and 
preachers” Annie Besant proceeded to exam- 
ine the “instructions” he took from the 
Khedive and what was the nature of his 
work. 

She continues: 


It seems from the “Abstract of the Khed- 
ive’s Final Instructions to Colonel Gordon” 
(pp. xxxi-xxxiii) that the province to which 
Gordon was sent had never really belonged 
to Egypt at all. Factories were established 
there by “lawless adventurers”, who traded in 
slaves and ivory. The Egyptian Government 
“took the factories into their own hands, 
paying the owners an indemnification’; but 
some of the men were allowed to carry on 
trade “under a promise that they would not 
deal in slaves”, and they were “placed under 
the control of the Governor of the Sudan’. As 
this Governor had no means of controlling 
his new subjects, they went on in their own 
way. 


Anne Besant describes how the Khedive 
resolved to form them into a separate gov- 
ernment and declared that “a mere differ- 
ence of colour does not turn men into wares 
and that life and liberty are sacred things”. 

Actually, the Khedive feared the growth of 
a rival power. 

Annie Besant (still quoting Gordon’s 
letters) says: 


Colonel Gordon wrote “how anxious, how 
terribly anxious, the Khedive is to put down 
the slave-trade, which threatens his suprem- 
acy” (p. xl.), and Colonel Gordon’s work was, 
as we shall see, not to put down slavery, but 
to destroy the power of the slave-hunters who 
were acquiring wealth in a country which the 
Khedive desired to annex to his own domin- 
ions. The action was a purely aggressive one 
on the part of Egypt, prompted by the desire 
to monopolise the lucrative Nile trade in 
ivory and cattle, and we shall see that Gordon 
served his employer well. 


—RICHARD CARLILE 


Colonel Gordon began his work as soon as 
he reached Khartoum: 

“I have issued a stinging degree, declaring 
the Government monopoly of the ivory trade, 
and prohibiting the import of arms and 
powder, the levying of armed bands by private 
people, and the entry of any one without pass- 
ports—in fact I have put the district under 
martial law, i.e., the will of the General” (p.6). 

This “will” was somewhat imperious and 
unjust at times, by his own confession: 

“I am quite well, but my temper is very, very 
short, and it is a bad time for those who come 
across me the wrong way” (p. 41). 

He met a lad with a gang of slaves. 

“IT asked the lad in charge of the gang to 
whom they belonged. As he hesitated, I gave 
him a cut across the face with my whip, which 
was cruel and cowardly; but I was enraged to 
see the poor women and children so utterly 
forlorn, and could not help it” (p. 288). 

One instance may serve as an example of 
his rough and ready “justice” (?), and may 
show the kind of work he did. 

There was a sheikh nam<d Bedden, and “as 
he occupied a tract of land too near me to be 
comfortable, [!] and as he lately attacked a 
sheikh who had always been very friendly” 
(p. 69), Gordon after some hesitation re- 
solved to make a raid on his cattle. The cattle 
at night are shut up in seribas (enclosures) 
with only one entrance, and if this entrance 
is seized the cattle are secured. Gordon started 
off with friendly natives, attracted by the 
prospect of plunder, and “we got the cows. 

“We rewarded, with what was not our own, 
the ‘friendlys’, and came back... . We got 
altogether 2,600 head” (p. 72). 

On the next day “we got 500 cows” (p. 73), 
and “I hope Bedden and Lococo will both sub- 
mit before many days are over. 

“I do most cordially hate this work; but the 
question is, what are you to do? (p. 73). 

The sequel of the story is interesting; 
Gordon discovered “I had unwittingly carried 
off the cows of a friendly chief when I mode 
my raid on Bedden” (p. 76), so he restored 
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those, and a little later he met Bedden and 
found him to be a poor old man, partially 
blind (p. 78). He then “gave him twenty of the 
stolen cows, a coil of copper and a pair of 
scissors ... These twenty cows are nothing 
to give for me, for we took 2,000, and I have 
everything to gain by such conduct” (p. 79). 

Not very heroic work, this, yet this was 
Gordon’s work, done by him for years, al- 
though he continually protests “that he dis- 
likes it. 

Gordon raised his revenue by “taxation”, 
ie., by raiding for cattle, selecting for this 
purpose the tribes who did not welcome his 
invasion. 

“The taxgatherers are out, and there is an 
immense amount of excitement among the 
natives on the other side. . . . The results of 
the expedition are not great—200 cows and 
1,500 sheep. The natives did not know of the 
expedition and were taken by surprise” (p. 
119). 

“Another tribe close here to the south 
shows hostility—they are to be taxed tonight. 
... The party have come back with no cows, 
but with a heap of things used by the natives. 
... How! hate this country and all the work” 
(pp. 123, 124, 125). 

Mere looting expeditions were these, bare, 
indefensible robbery. 

“Yesterday we moved on the Moogie tribe, 
but it was a failure as regards the capture of 
cows. . . Made another attack on the Moogie, 
and took 1,500 cows” (p. 147). 

Such extracts might be multiplied inde- 
finitely. 

Cow-lifting, however, was not the only 
means by which Gordon raised his revenue; 
he made large captures of ivory, seizing all 
that he found in the hands of traders, for he 
had “decreed the monopoly of ivory and com- 
merce” for the State, and he confiscated all 
the ivory he found. To use his own description 
of his position: “I am quite independent, raise 
my own revenue and administer it, and send 
the residue to Cairo” (p. 118). 

The traders who brought down slaves gen- 
erally brought with them cows and ivory; 
these Gordon seized, and generally stripped 
the dealers, flogged them, and turned them 
Joose. Thus we read: “Everyone took from 
them what they liked, till they were despoiled. 
They were then beaten and dismissed” (pp. 
341, 342). 

“I gave the captured slave-dealer a good 
flogging, and let him go” (p. 365). “We have 
captured a great deal of ivory” (p. 358), he 


writes in narrating his stoppage of several 
Slave-raiders’ caravans. 

“I heard from my German that there were 
slaves on board, so I sent him to see, and he 
found stowed away in the wood some 105 of 
them; so I confiscated them and the ivory. . - 
Sed a confiscated is worth £2,000” (pp. 

“I shall confiscate the 2,000 cows, for I can- 
not give them back to the far-away tribes 
from whom they were stolen” (p. 19). 

Gordon’s attitude towards slavery has been 
so grossly misrepresented in this country, that 
it is necessary to define clearly his course of 
action, and to prove by his own words how far 
he was out of sympathy with those who urge 
our Government to persevere in their invasion 
of the Soudan with the view of putting down 
Slavery. It will be convenient to take separ- 
ately his actions during his first stay in 
Central Africa, as Governor of the Equatorial 
Provinces from 1873-1876, and his policy from 
1877-1879, as active Governor-General of the 
Soudan. (He retained the office for some time 
after he left Africa.) 

1873-1876—So far from disapproving the 
buying and selling of slaves, Colonel Gordon 
himself shared in such practices. 

“One of the men brought me over his two 
children, twelve and nine years old, because 
he could not keep them, and sold them to me 
for a small basketful of dhoora. I gave one of 
them to —--, and the other to a German” 
(Dati: 

“I have bought another lad today, sold by 
his brother for a small basket of dhoora’” 
(p.20). 

As to family affection and the sufferings 
caused by separation in buying and selling 
slaves, Colonel Gordon treated these with 
contempt. 

“The father’, he writes, alluding to his 
above-named purchase of two children, “did 
not even take leave of them; and though he 
has been over since, has never noticed them 
or spoken to them” (p.17).... 

When Colonel Gordon came under the in- 
fluence of English feeling he wrote in very 
different fashion. In a letter to The Times, 
March 23, 1881, he writes: 

“T appeal to my countrymen who have wives 
and families, and who can realise to some de- 
gree the bitterness of parting with them—to 
God—what it must be for those poor black 
peoples to have their happy households rent 
asunder for an effete, alien set, like the pashas 
of Egypt and Turkey” (p.346, note). 
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1877-1879.—As Governor-General of the 
Soudan, Gordon tried hard to put down slave- 
raiding, but bought slaves for his army, and 
when he captured a slave-gang he distr.buted 
the slaves as he best could. 

“A party of seven slave-dealers with twenty- 
three slaves were captured and brought to 
me. ... The men and boys were put in ihe 
ranks; the women were told off to be wives (!) 
oj the soldiers” (p. 345). (The note of ex- 
clamation is Gordon’s.) 

“IT gave the captured slave-dealer a good 
flogging and let him go, and gave the six 
slaves to a tribe near the spot” (p. 365). 

He defended his action by necessity: 

“The 25,000 black troops I have here are 
either captured slaves or bought slaves. How 
are we to recruit if the slave trade ceases? 
(p. 351). : 

He protests hotly against the injustice of 
blaming him because he allows slavery: 
“Would you shoot them all? [slave-dealers] 
Have they no rights? Are they not to be con- 
sidered? Had the planters no rights? Did not 
our Government once allow slave trading? Do 
you know that cargoes of slaves came into 
Bristol Harbour in the time of our fathers? 
... Now understand me. If it suits me I will 
buy slaves. I will let captured slaves go down 
to Egypt and not molest them, and I will do 
what I like, and what God in his mercy may 
direct me to do about domestic slaves; but I 
will break the neck of slave-raids even if it 
costs me my life. I will buy slaves for my army; 
for this purpose I will make soldiers against 
their will to enable me to prevent raids. I will 
do this in the light of day and defy your reso- 
lutions and your actions” (pp. 279, 280). 

Egypt had entered into a treaty to liberate 
her slaves in 1884 and those in her depen- 
dencies in 1889, but Colonel Gordon did not 
look on the matter as hopeful. 

“When you have got the ink which has 
soaked into blotting-paper out of it, then 
slavery will cease in these lands” (p. 285). 

“The people are bent on slave traffic. . . I 
declare I see no human way to stop it” (p. 289). 

Any judgment of Gordon’s character which 
left out of sight his religion would be a very 
imperfect one. He had a curious strain of 
mysticism in him, and was by no means an 
orthodox Christian. 

He carried out his belief in God’s directing 
influence to the fullest extent, and when in 
doubt was wont to decide his own actions by 


tossing, evidently not agreeing with Thomas 
Gataker, who in 1619 in his book on The 
Nature and. Use of Lots, said that to expect 
God’s interference “by an immediate and ex- 
traordinarie worke is no more lawfull here 
than elsewhere, yea, is indeed mere super- 
stition”’. ‘ 7 

“I am quite well, and think things promise, 
with God’s help, to work out all right. Tossing 
up about difficult questions relieves me of 
much anziety. Two servants who were useless 
were brought in, and the question whether 
they went on or not decided by a toss in their 
presence. It went for them once; however, 
afterwards they were sent away—they exas- 
perated me dreadfully” (p. 6). 

The last naive confession is delightful. God 
decided that the servants should go, so Gordon 
took them, but—a touch of shrewdness tem- 
pering the superstition—he sent them away 
again when his view of their usefulness did 
not coincide with the divine. Be sure he did 
not toss when his mind was made up... . 


* * * 


Summarising Gordon’s own account of his 
activities, Annie Besant wrote: 


“Such is Gordon’s character as limned by 
himself. As the glamour-mist which enwraps 
him dissolves away, his figure, now magnified 
to the heroic, will be seen in its true human 
proportions. He will be recognised as soldier 
of fortune, honest and loyal to his employers, 
instead of as the ideal warrior-saint of 
modern Christianity.” 


I have detailed rather than summarised 
Annie Besant’s exposure of General Gordon 
because I considered the study of this work 
a critical stage in the evolution of my career. 
It made me untiring in my opposition to im- 
perialism and capitalist politics. Unlike Annie 
Besant, I never deviated. The Gordon back- 
ground is essential to studying the rise of 
Kitchener, the South African War, and the 
two World Wars. One is brought through the 
years down to the present time and this 
critical perod of 1957. The why of my devel- 
opment as an Anti-parliamentarian and an 
Anti-militarist is made clear. I feel this Gor- 
don exposure to be a chapter in my education. 
Annie Besant helped me more wisely than she 
knew or intended. 


This is Number 10 of the first volume of my autobiography. Many 
readers may be disappointed at so much space being devoted to Annie 
Besant and General Gordon. The critics must realise that this is part 
of the setting of my life. Although I may have spent a lot of time de- 


scribing my Clerkenwell and Islin i 
: gton adventures, this story i - 
ground that needs to be defined, nee 


The reader need not worry. The story very soon will become very 
personal and direct. My romance with Rose Witcop and our stand for 
birth control or family limitation knowledge will be recorded. My 
Hyde Park struggles for Free Speech will find their place in the 
narrative. I shall pass on to my alleged Indian Sedition and my stand 
for Hindu Freedom. All manner of leaders will be described and ex- 
posed. The work will become a living history of the past half century 
of underworld thought and action. Once the youth period is passed 
the story will rush towards the present day. It will bring out my un- 
compromising and unqualified republicanism. I shall expose without 
mercy the intellectuals who have crossed my path. Thus a world of 
cant will be indicted. 

This work calls for circulation, reading, discussion. It supplies 
knowledge which is a key to action, when allied to wisdom. 

The Gordon story, so clearly detailed by Annie Besant in her 
Atheist days, explains my reaction to Denshawai and my exposure of 
this official crime in Justice. In due course the Denshawai outrage 
will be retold in this autobiography. The Annie Besant interview, 
and my consequent close study of her writings, developed my anti- 
militarism and unyielding opposition to Colonialism. It explains my 
conscientious objection to militarism. 

My story is one of poverty, but of fearless poverty, that never 
cringed before wealth. I never feared poverty and I never feared jail. 
Be patient with my digressions as a story-teller and you will parti- 
cipate in a feast of reason and adventure. 
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